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INTRpDUCTION 



The purpose of this study is to determine the, effect of- the installation 
of an electronic theft detection device on the attitudes which library users 
have about booktheft* The subject of the study is the user of the academic 
library and the goal is to begin to outline opinions and attitudes about 

why people steal books and possible solutions to the book theft problem* 

* - , * — " ' — 

The study is exploratory rather than a testing of<5pecific hj^otheses. General 

. ■ / ' 

questions posed bjj'the study arerdo the. same pressures exist for ^he v^le 

user population/ eg. J does everyone have class assignments which require the 

use of a library ^s limited resources? Are tffe most significant fifCtors 

/ . ^ - 

'affecting book theft inside or TOrside the library^ or both? ff both, how • 

do the ^^tors interact? Of various possible solutions^ which is likely to be 

most ^^ective? More specificall^^j what do self-admitted booV; thieves thirik 

^boi^^ book theft J and i)ere there any changes in attitude in Users of ,a librar;^ 

aMer a tlieft detection system was installed? , . ^ 

^jff The theoretical framework of the study distinguished f$.v§ factors (wil^h . 

^variables within each ^factor) which possibly contribute to a high j^rate of bodk 
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theft: the library, academic pressure, individual, personality , social and 
psydic^logical pressures, and the general criminal framework of ^the'ftf- 

The library factor included such items as insufficient copies of Highly 

desirable books, Circulation^estrictions, availability of copy machines, fine 

' ' ' * * ' 

rates, and book selection policies. The variables within the academic -dimension 

include aeademic pressure to succeed / class assignment requirements on a 'limited 

- 1 

collection, and the pressure of scholastic achievement in association with 
freedom of access to persons who are not pernjitted to borrow.- /The* factor of 
individual; personality 'is exemplified by^ihe desire to own. Variables within 

the social and psychological factor, include inadequate personal fiitids te. 
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purcha^je desired books, peer group pressure, revolt against large organizations, 
or a rej^ellious act to assert individuality » Finally/ the general criminal 
frapiework of theft includes such considerations as whether or not the behavior 
is systematic and babitual, or premeditated ratfier than spontaneous; is the ^ 
definition ,of book theft one in which the behavior is not considered as 

serious ly-'$^via rift or illegal; and is it the user's opinion that the-iibrarian, 

" • ■* f 

does not vi^ book theft within the criminal context of, such words as "steal'*, ^ ^ 
'^heft"_, "deviant". " ' 

The b&sic research plan was; (t) the development of a questionnaire to 

\ 4 

elicit the lib??ry usei^s* attitudes aboirt book theft and to obtain background 
inforrnation aboUt the population of library users (including the sub-populj^tion 
of book thieves') - Each group of variables is given e^u^ emphasis in the 

jefoh^t ruction of the questionnaire; i.e», the Variables within each factor are ^ 

\ ^ . ^ ^^-^ ^ ■ 

^ testeil to determine, if any is mo^^^^tJrtant than the other, and each factor is \ 

coTipaijed to the other ^^tpr^^ ^) the distribirtion of the questionnaire at 

^o departmentj.-i5^"^ aboirt the same size (Commerce and Biological Sciences) 

both befofi^ ^tnd after the Commerce Library installed Checkpoint, an electronic 

* 

^^^(^ ffieft detection~3evice»^*'*^e Commerce Library was^^EKF'experiment library 
and Biollogic^l Sciences the control libraiey* (3) the input? of addil^ional 
information. gathered as a^ ri^tsult ^f the two inventories of the Commerce Library, 
one b^ore and one after 'the installation of Checkpoint at that library » (4) 
the cojiing and keypunching of questionnaire answers for manipulation by canned 
computer s tatj g&jLCS programs* ''5) the analysis of the statistical, results- 

/The study began September 1973. The questionnaires were distributed 
^ beginning January^ 1974. Dur^ijig the course of the study^ 'the researchers 
advi'sed an undergraduate hoifors student in the .development of a spin-off 

li \ : - ' 
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project vlhich has be^n reported elswhere. * ^ * This information is 
submitted as preliminary findings which are being analyzed^ and which will 
be 'reported shortly. * * 



' > ^fETHODOLOGY 

- Experimerrtal Mode^l t ^ ' . * 

,The experimental model used in this study was the Pretest- Postt est 
Coi|trol Group Design TCampbell and Stanley^ 1963). This pijpcedure compares 
the effects of a single experimental event witti the nQrt- occurrence of that 
experimental events testing before and after that ^vent has occurred. This 
tiwthodology calls for equivalent (experimental and control) sampLe$ chosen 
randomly. The Sample Description section records how this v«as achieved for 
this survey^ According to' the modelL test sessions wer^e run simultaneously 

■ ' \ / ■ - — - . 

" at randomised times to equalise ejctemal variables not of direct concern. 

Sample ' ^ 

^ - , ■ ^ 

Since therWodel calls for experimental and control groups^ major sample 

divisions w^re^iaSe according to two department libraries in" a l^^rge' 
University system. The experimental library was the site of the theft: de- 
tection device iijsta IXat^ion , Por the control situation, the department library 
chosen was of comparable sis>s and' circulation volume, but with no theft 
detection device. The clientele of each library weVe multidisciplinary (social 
sciences in the experimental situation, Life-sicences in the control situation) 
but of sufficient physical and subject distance that pqtential s^j^eyn^ respondents 
would not overlap, * " ' , . - ' 

One thousand fifty-eight library patrons comprised the sample. Of this 
number, 58,9% were^in the experimental groip (^^0%, ;Tim^ I^; 27^.9%, Time 11)^ 
and 41,9% were' in the control group (21.7%, Time 20.2^, Time'tl). Further 

analysis evinced representation from 72 departmenlfs or colleges of th$ 

* # 

University- Exminatrion of statys revealed the following satpple compositioni^ 
\ freshmen, 2.4%; sophomores 6 ,4^: juniors, 18 ,4%; seniors^ 37 . l%;'l|raduate ^ ^ 

students, 28 , feculty, 1*9%; and other (unsp^cifiedO categories, *5.$%. " 

/ • " ' ' ' * ' ' 

In/addition, 73% of the* garticipants, were men'and 26:7% wei^ women. 
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Inst rumentation • ' , 

* The questionnaire was chosen'as the measuring device for ease in 
gathering a large amount of data and to fecilitate study r^'llcation. The . 
prototype questions were^drawn from multidisciplinary background readings. 
These potential items were then grouped into the hypothesised five fectors 
of ^riables or theft causes supported by the literature.. Relevant references 
(see bibliography) were studi^'for question construction anrf arrangement or\ 
analysis. Major concerns were the type ^f information to be obtained and the 

meaning of individual questions for the, potential respondents. The question* 

> ■ ^ ■ 

naire was altered to reflect th^se suggestions. ^ . , , s 

The pilot survey was presented to 25 .library employees \ho were encouraged 
to record pr^oblems and suggested changes pn the instrument. These changes 
were incorporated and the revised pij^t' given to the same 25 employees, plus 
a freshman English class of 20 students < Their recommendations in item wqrding 
were added to*format changes proposed by the baok theft researchers and the^ 
resulting instrument distributed to the experimental and control samples in the 
time I period. Time II survey distributiogjase d t\\p same instrument with one 
modification; an added item,at the conclusion queried respondents whether their 
participation was initial or a repetition of the iJretest (Time I). 

Questions were of the closed-fyge with ap ''other" option^ allowing openr- 
ended responses. Question style was primarily forced choice with some multiple 
options. Items were ari:^nged in sequences with a logical progression^ and 
some questions we^ designed to be answered iji tandem. Nominal level data were 
gathered for ease' in coding and as a deterrent to respondent pattern establish- 
ment in answer sequence. \ ^ * ' ' ' 

Questionnaires were distributed simultaneously to everWlibrary patron in 
e>5)erimental and control liJpKries at forty-four randomly chosen times for 
one-*week periods in each of tvo yeats. The first week of distribution 



(Time. I)^bccurred just prior to the installation of a theft detection device 
' (experimental event). In-order to examine the affetts of exposure to the^ 

device, the second distribution week (Time 2) was scheduled one year after « 
installation and continuous use of the theft detector- Questiomiaire return 
^ ^as via the h6nor systesn with collection t>oxes p^Iaced strategically in each 

Methods of Analysis - t 

^ the researchers compiled a' bibliography of current resources on book^ 
, theft and white CO liar crime^for comparison ^with the findings of the present 
^ study** addition^ annual profiles of both the experimental and' Control 

libraries fot both survey years ive re obtained for further ^ata interpretation- 

Members of the research team jffeviewed questions assigned to. each of tKe 
hypothesized fectors. This information was used to annotate a cppy of the 
survey^instrument- (s$e Appendix A). . * . * 

Que^ionnaire respons^ wer^ coded and computer analyzed using the ^ 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). Following first computer 
. runsT^ey- stroke errors falling outside the Acceptable responses were corrected 
where* possible and revised computer runs were made, for all selected sdfes of 
data- , 

Frequencies wete obtained" for questions in each of the foiir samples^ and 
for total responses to questions in the combined foA samples- fhe' survey \ 
iristrument was then annotated -with ^hese frequencies *to aid the^ researchers in 
identifying questions displaying attitudes toward. the theft detection device. 
Significance Tests ^ ^ 

, ' Because of the nominal nature of the data and information desired ^ the^ 
SPS§ CrosstabUlations Program wa-s employedj By this mel^iodoiogy , the cross-' . - 
tabulations wo^Id display a joir^ frequency distribution^of carses on two or 
more of the variables. These distributions could th^n be statistically analyzed 

ER?C • • •; - ' ■■ • 9 ' ■ , 7 • ■ ■ , • 



by certain * tests i)f significance such' as the chi square {^?) statistic. 

CrosstabulatiShs were found for all variables between t^ie paired samples 
and among all samples. In addition, crosstabu lotions wij^hin each, sample and ^ ^ 
the combined samples for Question 28 (Do your^friends tak^ books without 
checking them out?) and Question' 35 fHave you ever^t^ken a book without checking, 
it out?) were obtained for selected sets of data. Those items tested by X' 
^nd yielding*a significance of pi .05 (where p=pr6bability ratio) were^, analyzed 
more extensively according to the SPSS*gij(idelines for "c^l identification and.^ 
interpretation. (S^e Appendix C for the questions which attained this • 



♦ 

ignificance level in'^the analysis,) 
Additiona^l Analysis * . 



Since the researchers were interested in library fa^tors^ perceived by the 
respondents to influence book tljeft, "those questions ^labeled as library- related 
and appeariij^^^^niflcant in the acc^1:able range, p^ .05^ were examined in J 
still greater depth. 4Lso^ a comparison was made of. the attitudes ^ong^thieves 
and non-thieves r^^arding the reasons -behind the book stealing act; the most- 
effective counter activities; and changes in the attitudes after the^ installation 
of Checkpoint. ^ ; - "/'^X^ ^ 

^ In addition^ "rankings by selected qijjfest;ii>nf wepe prepared for analyses^ by* 

• \ *c ^ ' * ^ . 

the r^^earch team: library factors , Causing book theft (Que3tion 19) perceptions 

(Question 8); social Actors jcausing. book theft (Quqstlon 21\\ schpol factors 

causirlg book theft (Questioft 25); librarians* statements , about book theft^ 

(Question 26); objective factors {Question 27); subjective. fectors (Question 

34)/ general attitude?^ about loss (Question. 38): methods effective in - . 

stopping book theft (Question 42); potential solutions (Questioii43)- 
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Footnotes 



Any percentage discrepancies (i^e. not always totalling exactly 100) 
may be explained by figure rounSings and missing sample resppnses for 
particular questions. 
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-^THE OHJp STATE UHVERSITY LIBRARIES \ '^."^^ 
Circulation Desk, Main Library 

L8S8 Neil Avenue bfeU ' - ' 



bOOK LOSSES IN LIBRARIES A PILOT OPINION SURVEY v^' . 

■ WINTER QUARTER, 1974 ' ' * 

4 

Please don*t put your name on this paper. The resultis of the survey will be used 

for statistical purposes only- You may return this (Juestionnaire to the surveyor, 

the desk in the Bic^logicaL Sciences Library , or thje desk in any ot^ier Departmental 
Library J or the Circujation Desk Main Library- j 

I. Name of College or Department - ' ■ ■* ^ 

COM eos COM b6s * ^ . 

TOTAL^ ^74 ^74 ^75 *7S , College or Departmerit' Code Numbers 

132 ' 17 49 30 36 01= College of Arts and Sciences ^ 

302 ISl 0 t49 2 02= College of Administrative Science 

14 . 6 2 -^4 2 03= Graduate School *(Cpllege) 

24 9 7 S 3 04= Division of Continuing. Education CColl^e) 

22 7 S 4 6 05= , Non-OSU Student or other, alumni 

46 4 26 7 IS 06= College of Agriculture 

5 3 0,2^ 0 07=^ GoLlege of Engineering ^ 
7 6 0 1 0 08=^ Department of Sociolpgy 

U S IX^ S 0 09=' D^artment of Accounting , 

2 / 1 0 1 0 ' 10= Department of Management Science 

22 IS 0 7 0 11= Department of ^ Economics 

14 9.1 4 0 12= Department of Geography , 

2 2 0 0 0 13= Department, of Finance 

2 I 0 I 0 l4-* Department of Indas/& Sys* Engr. ' 

6 I 1 ' 4 • , 0 XS= Department of History^ 

9 6 0 3 0 16= Division of Public Administration 

4 1 3.0 0 17= Department of Chemistry 

10 10 0 0 /0 20= Department of Chemical Engineering 

7 ^ S ^ 0 2 0 ^1= Departm^t of Political Science 
6 , 4 / 0 2 0, 22= Department' of Psychology 

9 3 0 < 6 0 23= Commerce Library * 

22 ^9 1 12 0 2S= School of Home Economics 

1 1 0 0 ti 26= Dept of*Early and Mid. Ch- Educ< 

5 2 0,3 0 27= Dept, of Agricultural Econ and Rural Soc. 
10 6 >; 1 2/1 28= College of Education 

39 , IS, ' ' M' 11^ 9 29= University College 

3 2 '0 . . I 0 31= Department of-City & Regional Planning 
'2 1 0 1,0 32=^ Department of Educational Dvlpt 

1 ^ 1 0 0 0 33= Department of Ceramics Engineering 

6 2 p 2 2 34= School of Journalism 

19 0 12 0 7 . 3S= 0epartment4of MS^crobiology 
S3^ 2 14 ^ 32 36= School of Natural Resoiyftes 
22 0 11 0 , 11 37= Depa^rtraent of Botany 

69 0 36 1 32 38= Department of Zoology 

I 0 ' 1 . 0 0 39=* Department 'of Physiological -Chemistry 

6 - , 0 '3 0 3 40= Departme,nt of Genetics 

6 0 3* ^0 V 3 41=,^ Department of Agronomy 

20 0 > 16 0 4. 42= College of Biological Science 

3 ' O 1 '0 2 , 43= Division of Landscape Horticulture 

17 , 0 ^ S 2 10 . 44= Department of Entomology 

I L . 0 0 0 45= *T4edicar* ' ^ 

7 0 * - S 0 2 46= Department of Planb Pathology 
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76= 


1047 


/ *• 
318' 


228 


287 


214 





COLLEGE OR pEPARTMENT CODE fHJMBERS 



Division of Biology 
Department of Horticulture \ 
Department of Agricultural Education 
School'of Social Work \ * 
Division' of Dent3l Hygiene 
SfchooL of Allied Medical Professions 
Depai^ent of \piophysics 
Department of Animal Science 
Department of Poultry. 
Department of Physics * 
Department of DaJ^ry Science ^ 
Departm^t of Ci3/^1 Engineering 
Division of Physi<Mil Education 
Department of Sci-I^teth Education 
College of Dentistry \ - 

Department of Dance 
Department of Anthro^qlogy . 
College of Law 
School of Nursing 

Div- of Hospital and Health Services Adm- 
Department of Con^JiSter and Info Science 
Inst- of Polar Stydies ^ 
College of Pharmacy \ , 

Physiology ^ ' 
Botany and Zoology ' ' 

Geology 

Developmental Biology 
Pathology 

Biosciences Library 1 
Envirorpental Biology 



Responses to thjs following questions indicate tfie fectors, number of 
respondents (N) checking answers /and tbe p e r cent (%) of total respondents^ 
The" foctors — — - ■ - — — - — ' 

;A ='Acadanic factor?^ 

C = Criminal factorjs 

D = Demographic information ^ * ' ^ 

I = Individual^' personal fact(^ 

L = Library factors ^ 

S = Social fectors ' ^ 

T - Te$X question ^[ 
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(73-,0V 
(26,7) 
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check Status-/ 

+ " ■ 
Freshmsi(u 
h* Sophoniore 

Junior . ; 

Senior 
^6; Oraduate ScbooL 
: f\ -" Faculty 

r^j' Other; please specify 

a , Ma Le 

b . Fema le 



A 
A 



A ' 



4 







V L 



15 
351 

92 
197 
389 



(1.4^ 
(•33 :t ) 



4, A]?out how many times do you'tise the library; 

a . ^fever 

b. I per week 

c . 1 per month 

d. * Other; 'please specify 

e. More than 1 per week 

■ .. >. 

5. Have you had assignments which directed you to 

use the library: ' j. 



919- 
127 



305 
109 
502 



-640- 
182 
161 



97 
15 
23 
\, 19 
*^ 163 
275 
13*6 



(86,^) 
(12,0'^ 



(28.8) 

(.ia.3), 

(47.4) 



-(-60^4- 
(17.2) 
(15.2) 



(9.2) 
(1.4) 
(2.2^ 
(1.8) 
( 15-.4) 
(26 .Q) 
(12.9) 



Yes 
^fo 



6. ^ If yoa have had such assignments^ did they: 

a - Hav6 a reading list Vitm books fi?crtil^e v 

library xnclujied? / 
b- Have^no readi'ngHist ^and left the choice 

of book? to you- - " ' 
C-. ^ Both ^ - * ^ 

Does the library collection have enough books and 
magazin^s to*compiete class assignments? 



-a-i 
b. 
c^ 



N6 

Undecided 



8,\ Please check any of the following which are true* 

^a J Bodes do not circulate for a long enough /time 
► / Canrjot borrow enough books at a single t/me 
Cannot renew b9oks , " |- 

Can only renew books one time 
Cannot check oirt magazines ^ \ 

Books which are needaS do not circulate 
Other; please specify 



' 10 
162 
178 
604 
LOl 



250 
254 

a37 

207 



'798 
252 



L77 
449 
28 
*135 



CO. 9.) 
rL5.3) 

(16. sr 
f57,.n 

(9.5) 



f23.6) 
(24-01 



(7-^.4) 
f23,8) 



(L6.7) 
(42.4) 
r2.6) 
(L2.81 



,9. What is .the main use you make of the^ lib^rary? 

f ' ' ^ ' " 

a.. Leisure reading bool^s ' ' ^ ; 

' b. Class assignment boojt^ * 

Study hall / ^ - ^ 

d- AlL/more than 1 of the abofe 
e- Other; please specify ^ ^ ^ 

10. How many books do you check out of the library?, 

a. None 

b. 1 per week 

c. 1 pei^ month " * . 
Other; I^Iease specify 

11- Do you use any other Libraries? 



.12. 



13, 



a. 
b. 



Yes 
ffo 



If yes> w^at sort of library was it? 

a. Public Lljbrary 

b. Othet College/University Library 
c- Other; please specify 
d. Both a and b above 

Please check any of the followiijig book^which 
you have read: 



435 (41,. U- 
"25 ■ (2.4) / 
6$ (5.1) 
5 fO.5) 
199 (18.8) 



998- (94.3) 
13 (1.2) 
38 (3.6) 

^' / 14a, 



318 


(30. lA'/ 




, a. 


324 


(30.^W 




b. 


392 
127 


(37.1)/ 


1 


c 



Jonathan Liviogston SeaguU 
Return of ^tlant^s 

c. Go Ask Alice 

d. The >3oat- Footed ^ God 
e- Bqdy^ Language 

Does the library have photocopying machines for 
>ubUc use? ^ / 7 * 

' ■ ^ ■ } ' / / ■ 

a . Yes / 
No ' ; / 

c. Don't know . 

If the library' does have phTStocopying machines^ 
please check any of the :^bllowing vrfiich ate true 

J 4 

The machines are not/kept in good repair 
Too expensive to copy ^ long articles ^ . 
The q^uality .of the reprodnctions is bad 
Other: please s^pecify 



fi 



FACTOR 



L/C» 
L/C . 
L/C 



L/C 
L/C 
L/C 



S/L/C 
S/L/C 

S/L/C 
S/L/C 



-S/C 
S/C 
S/C 



C 
C 
C 



C 

e 



L 
L 



406 (38.4) 
78 7 .4 
561 (55.0) 



637 
• 56 
359 



52 
826 



(60.2) 
(5.3) 
(33^9) 



(4.9.) 
(78.1) 



18 (L.7) 
L43 -(13,5) 



430 '(87.9) 
51 (4:8' 
66 (6.2) 



836 (79.0) 

114. rio,8) 

9? \9.2) 



729 (68.9) 
146 (L3.8) 
K66 ri5.7) 



4 ^ 

540 (SI.OJl 
436- (41.2) 

154 (L4.6)' 
42 (4.0) 



X 



16 



15-. Doe& the library have a formal or writ±en 
policy stating discipLinary measures and 
, penalties for those who take books? 



a . Yes 

b. ^fo * . 

c . Don't know 



16. 



Do you think that book. losses are a serious 
problem in your library?- 



a. Yes 

b. No 

c. ' Don't knovf 



\ 



17 



What Is the worst result of the loss of 
library materials which have not been 
properly checked out; 

- Lo^s in t%rms of money 
b» Depriving 'Other borrowers of^ the use of 
material ^ ' - e 

c. Other; please specily 

d . More than I above ^ 



18a. Do yoa think that rmoving a bools frofti the 
Library without having it properly checked 
out violates. ^ny moral code or standard? 
-a i ' Yes \ " 

b. No ' ^ 

c • Undecided ' ^ ' 

L8b* Woul3 you define the act as illegal?^ 
a> Yes 

h\ No ^ 

c- Undecided ^ ^ . ^ 

I8c^ Is it a form of larceny for^ which a person 
J) could be prosecuted? Larceny is defined as 
'*t:he unlawful talcing away of ahother*s 
property without his conseiji^^d with the 
intention of depriving hi^ of* it**?' 



' a . Yes 

• b- ?fo ■ 
6- Undecided * ^ 

* * 

There may be many fectors in the library which 
cause*^ person to take books without properly ^ 
checking them out. Please check any'of the 
followiVkg which are true: . . 




19, 



a H 
b! 

d. 



43 



(4A^) 'e^ 



Not enough copies in high demand 
Circulation restrictions I ^ 
.No photocopy machines availflble 
Not enough books in a really interesting 
arfta such as astrology 

Library policies are formulated for librarians* 



FACTOR • 




/fly \ 

(%) 








* 






not for students 


L 


99 


'(9. 4) 


f . 


The fine rates are too nign 




75 


(7-L) 


g- 


It takes too long to check out books 


L 


77 




h. 


Don*t know how to check out a book 


I*. 


L94 


as. 3) ' 


1 * 


Other 



t/m 424 (-40.0^ 
L/CZ-B 539 r50.9) 
h/b^. 33 73.11 



20. 



21.. 



Please estimate tiow many books are taken 
each year without being checked oirt properly: 



a. J. out of 100 

b. 15 out of 100 
c- Other 



There my be many social 'factors which ^ 
cause a person t«D!>take books wlth'oirt iproperly 
checking them^irt- Check ^ny of the following 
'Which are true: 



s 


475 


(44.91 


a* 


Not enough money 'to buy desired books 


s 


77 


'(7.3) 


b. 


Take books to be part of group or to gain 










status - 


s . 


L94 


(LS.31 * 


c. 


It is OK to take books since they are public 










property and beldng to eveiyone 


S/I 


235 


';(22,2) 


It is a challenge 


s 


22t 




e* 


Other: pUase specify 



L/C/T '100 (9.51 
.:L/C/T SSL (S3. 3) 
L/C/T 40 (3.S) 



L/C 
L/C 



215 
7 S3 
22 



22. , Please estimate about how much the averager book 

costs :' ' , . ^ 

b. $15,*00 • 

T.C*' Othe'r ■ ^ 

23. "Jhere may be factors about the library which 
cause a person to take books withoirt checking 
than out^roperly* Please chedt any of the 
following whicfi are trhe; 



Teachers give assignments which require 
everyone to use" the same material 
Pressure to get good grades ^ . 

School is a drag and taking books is a form 
of rebellion 

Rules are <3esigned for sotfoS'l ^administration^ 
not for students 

Other: please specify * , ^ ' 



24, Please" estimate aboiit how much it costs the 
library to protjfess a replacement copy of a 
^ book which has 'been ttikenr 

(20.3) . a. $2.00^ * * ^ 

(74.0) b, -$12.00 

f2>l) • c* Other * ; 



A 


765 


(72.3) 


a. 


A 

A/S 


353 
6S 


(33 .4) 
(6.4) 


b'. 
1 c. 


A/S 


49 


(4.6) 


' d. 




• 90 


- (S.5) ^ 


- e. 



20 



18 



ERIC 




25* There/maybe fiactpri in an individual:**s maVe— 
Up which cause him/her to take books' without 
properly charging them out- Check any of the 
following wliich are true: , * 

J I 317 (30*0? a* Wants to own the book itself leather than. 

' ' ' , the infQnpatipn in£it 

I 518 (49*0.) '*b* Wants to add booksfto personal collection 

I 720 ^68. iV ^ ' V^nts to'have book^Jiandy for' future, 

reference 

^ S 134 ri2.7^ d; Form of rebellion 

S 42 (4*0) e* Thinks it i^ill help h^/her to be part of 

the group 

^ 326 * (^0*80 f* Does not think it is^ wrong kind of - 

behavior ^ 

S ' H3 {LO,*?^ g. Parents want^gobd grades and taking the 

books h^lps to acootupli^h that 
hi Other; please specify , ^ 

26. Which of the following statenents do you think 
^ your Librarian would make about books which 
^ are taken without being pwperLy checked out? 

L/C 24 (2*3) a* It is not a serious problem- People take 

*the ]books,*but always return them eventually 
A L20 (11.3) b. If students do take b8ok& it is the fault of 

; ^ their teachers who give everyone the same 
assignment and do not check to see "if the 
' \^ ^ Library has enough books to go around 

,L/C 903 * (85. 3> ^ c- This is a very selrious- problem*. It is dis- 
* ' ;^ . ^ \ honest to take books and deprives everyone 

^ of theijr use * ^ , 

h ' 422 (39.9) d, I Vould^ like to buy more copies of popular 

a ' * ' * ' * books, but tUe library buSget is not large 

^ K enoiigh - ' 

16 (1-5) e. Other 

27 Please check ^ne of the following to indi<;ate^ 
wh^ch is the most likely reason for ^tudenta^ 
to take books \^ithout properly charging them 
out: * ' ' / — 

Library factorsjT for example, ^riot enough 
books 'in high ^marid'or circulation re- 
strictions . *\ 

Social factors;ymj; example, a challenge or 
to-gain status \ , ^ 

School "factors; fo\ example, -class assign- 
ments or academic pressure 
Individual make-up^; for-example, wants to 
own books or liave them for flrture reference 



L 


■ 488 


(46.1) 


a. 


S 


57 


• (5.4) 


b. 


.A 


326 


(30.8^ . 


■ 4 

c*. 


I 


444 


(42.0) 


d. 




. ■ 41 


(3.9) 





21 




FACTOR 



{%) 



194 ■ jCf-8;3) 
til . (27.1) 
•558 (52.7) 



.) 




m 






109 






d\ ■ 


69f 


(6 


.5) 


D \ 


70 


(6 


.6) 


D \ 


30 


(2 


.8) 


D \ 


5 

4 


^ (0 


.5) 




(8.0) 
(2.6) 
(6.8) 
(0.9) 



28 J Do anV of your friends take books without*^* 
^ 'properly checkit 



tUem out? . ^ ^ 



i ,a . Yes 

^fo 

' c. .Don't know , 

29\ 'If they do take^books, what sort *of hooK§ 
* are taken? * - ^ i - 

. a. Reference Book' - -^J** ■ ' \f 

b- Reserve Book ^ ^ ' 

- General CitcuOating Book * . ^ 

d. Recreational Reading ^ 

e. (^her;' plea^se speci^f^ 

30. Are the books fetumed eventual 1^^? 



a. Yes/ — 

b. No ' \ ' , 
c>Sometimes 
A. Don't know _ ' ' . 

3L. Do you think students continu^ to^take books 
without checking them out |)rpp§rl^ ooce they 
have started? ' * A - 

a. Yes ' * * u 5^ ^ 

b. No * " -.^^ \ . »^ ' 
- c. Don't know : ■ * 5 ' 



32, Jf you'were in the library and observed a 

fellow studeht^ leavingywith a -bopk/Qiich you ' 
kn^ was not checTced cmt, would* yhi pe^ort^ ^ 
that feet to "the libraVian? ' ' ' ^ 



C 
C 

c 



I/C/S 
I/C/S 
I/C/S ' 



296 
366 
371 



297 
^3 
3L8 



(28-0) 
(34,6) 
(35. L> 




(28,1) 
(40.0) 
(30,1) 



444 (42.0) 



33. 



a. Yes . . , / . ,\: " 

b- No ■ . , * ^'i - 

c. Don'^t know - ' 

'-it / ^ ' 
Would you apprbach the person &Tid remind^ Tiim/ 
her to checks out the boc^? ^ ; - . . 



Yes 
b- No 

c, Don^t know 



j. 



34*. If* you were going to take- a bo^l^ withdirt, properly 
checking it out, which of the following woij^be 
tjie most likfely *^cause? / ^ 

library fectors; for/example^, pot-enoii^ • 
/ copies of books in h'lgK demand 6r circulatigt? 
restrictions . * • , ,^ ' ^ 



FACTOR • N (%) / ■ ' * , 

S 15 (I^A) h* Scicfial_factors; for example , a chgiLljenge^ 

or to gain status , 
Individual tiiake-;;\jp ; for example, wants to 
own books or have them for future reference 
d* School fact oftst for example, cLa^s assign^ 

ments or acadanic pressure 
e.. Other; please specify • 

35. Have you ever taken a book from a Library 
without checking it out properly? 



\ 

I - - 


231 


(21.^ 


A 


333 






105 


(9,9) 


i 


* 




D 


237 


' (22.4)- 


D " 


' 803 


(75:91 

f 


. D 


190 


{ LS.O ) 


D 


34 


(3,2) 


D 


6 


. (0:6) 


« 


105 


* 

. C9.9) 


D 


40 


(3.8) 


D 


94 


(■6.9) 




32 


(3.0) 


D ' 


22 


(2.L). 



a * Yes 
b. No- 



llit 



36. Did you event^ually return it to the Uibrary? 

a* Yes . ' - 

jb. ?Io 

c* Don\t know 

37. What so^of bogkj;.sl was it? (Checkfany which 
apply) ;^ 

a * gefeVence Book 
" b* Reserve Book* 

c\ General Circulating Book ' - { 

d* Recreational Reading 
e* Other: please specify " 

38^ . People in general may have certain attitudes ' 
\^ ^ about book loss which could be important in 

stopping the^aking of books which have hot 
. been properlj^ checked out* Please dieck any 

, * ' of the following which areTtrue: 

a* A student who takes books does not^ think 
* that the behavior is abnormal 

A student who t^kes books Moes^ot think 
that the behavior is illegal 
c;*The librarian does not speak of book loss 

in t^rms such as dishonesty or theft 
d* The student friends do not sp^k of book 
loss in terms such as dishonesty or 'theft 
e* The student's friends do not think that the 

behavior is abnormal 
fi A student who t^kes books does not feel 
there is anything particularly wrong since, 
public officials in^govermjerrfc and big . 
busine^gain large sums through illegal' 
means ^ 
fS.ll g. ^Other; please specify » * 



23*' 



. s/c 


599 


.'(56.6) 






■ -S/C 


507 


; (47.9) ■ 


/ 'S/CJ. 


L43 


'■ ('13.5). 


s/c . 


486 


"(45.9) 


.; S/C 


385 


(36.4) 


, ,S/C 


342 


(32.3)' 



86 



21 



FACTOR M {%') 



39. Is desirable to attempt to identify and 
stop a student who takes- books from the 
iijbifary without cfiecking them out properly: * 



C ^ ' - 768 r74.3) a. Yes 

C 100 * b. Mo 

C 120 (LlJ\ c» Don*t know 

C 21 r2»0'i d. Other 



40*. Should such studentsf be punished in any way^ 



C ' 604 f57a) * Yes^ * . 

C 96 (9'.i) . b. Ho 

C, 285 ^(26.9) Undecided 

>C SI (4»8) ^ d» Other; please specify 



41. Would, there be less book Loss if penalties'^ 
* were heavier? / 



C 427 <40.4) ^ a< Yes ' / 

C * 327 (30.9) b. No ' ^ ^ 

C r 283 (26\7) c.^ Undecided 



4la/ Would there be less 6ooK loss if students 
kn^w .there was^ stricter surveillance over 
books leaving the library? ^ 



^ ^ 846 (80,0) , Yes 

C ' ^ ,78 (7 .4) b. No . . ' * 

,C '114^ (10,8^)' c. Don't know ' ^ ' . 

42, Please check one of the following metli^s 
which would be most effective in stopping 

J, , - , a person from taking books which are not 

^properly checked oirt from the library. 

L (15. 6) a. Publicity campaigns * 

\ * " " ^284 (26.8) ^ b. Exit guards 

I 58 (5»5) a. ^tudent body honor system 

L ^ 199 (18.8) d. Gharging^deskjat entrance to provide V 

\ ^ visual contnJl * \ , 

679 (64,2) ' e» An electronic system that would give an ^ 

^ ' \ alarm if anyone tried to leave without" 

propei^ly checking out a book 

58 (5»Sl f» Other* please specify * , 

43. How mi^ht the book loss problem be solved? 



A^.. ^120;,^ (11.3)^ a. Change the school pressures 

L 

C V y 

illegal to take books 
Identify and stop tho£ 
Other: please specify 

, 24 . 





fU.3V 


a . 


260- 


(24.6^ 


b. 


3^7 


(32.8) 


c. 


579 


(54.7) 


d. 


L07 . 


(LO.LT 


ev 



FACTOR 


1 w 

I' • 


(%) 


, I 


578 


( 34 .-6 ) 




*342 


(32. 3^ 


I 


'78 
7 


(7-4) 
■(0.7^ 


D 
D 


31 

468 


'2.9) 
(44.2) 

* 



Jiibrarians have proposed two ways they could 
handLe-jthe book problem- Please check which 
One yotf think would work best: 

a* Conc'fentrate on pireventing books from being 
taken 

b. Use loss as an indicator of areas in which 
the library njseds to improve its service 

c. Both 

d* Other . 



45. Have you filled out this questionnaire before 
a. Yes 

b< No ^ . , , 



ERJC 
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r. 



, J 





APPENDIX B 



Significant Questions on"" 
- Booktheft Quesflonnaire , ' , 

4 

* \ 

•when Cros^abulated between Samples 



ERIC • : . 



1, 



24 



OUCSTIOM 



V SAMPt£ 
1X2 



SAMPLE 
1X3 



SAMPLE 
2X4 



SAMPLE 
-,3X4^ ^ 



SAhfPT£S" 
LX2X3X4 



OOl 

2 ' 
4 ^ 
7 

St 
8F 

II 

12 

13B 
|4AA 
14AB 
1*IAC 

17 

IOC 

lOE 

19 [ 

20 ^ 

2u: 

22 

*27C 
29B 
- 20C 
20D 
^ 32 
33 

34A ^ 
' 34E 



*^ ;0206 

' .Oosi 

.0021 

.O0l7 
/O0O4 

.0027 
.0483 



,0259 
.0068 



0.0 



.0533* 

.0553^ 
\ .0000 ^ 
.0149 

«oooo 

.0300 ' 
.0387 
*.O007 

.0150 ' 
. 0272 ' 

.oool 



.^iooo 



.0530* 



.0012 
.0519.** 

.0000 

.0344 



( 



-r^ .0568 



.0238* 

^ *0440 
.04BI 



O.O 

.0022 

*O320 
' .0339 
.OlVl 

.0256 



.0453 
.0003 



.0206 



.067-;* 
.oLOa 



.0OL5 
.0002 

.oocft 



0..O 



.0474 



^0,0 



.0281 
.0309 
.0010 ' 



roooo 
.0141 

.0(100. 
.0022 

\000$ 

.0463 
.0366 
.0010 

.oaio 

.0359 

.0319 

.0020 
.0096 
.0027 
.01.83 
.0008 
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TABLE 6 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ^^OR THE 1970,^ 1965 and 1955 



GRADE 7 SAMPLES (N 



1970 



1031, N 



1965 



1147, 



"1955 : 917) 



^ Test 




1970 


1965 


* i 1955 
\ 


Significjince 
of Difference 
Between Means 




c n 
U » 


Y 
- A 




Y 




Tti1"P 1 1 "I ffPTlPP T&Cl" 

Wo¥*^owledge 'C10 min) 


104.64 
42.04 


14.24 
14.02 


102.21 
42.96 


12.61 
13.87 


r 

96.26 
44.18 


12.42 
14.\ 


D<: 05 
p< ,05 


Reading for Meaning 
(Comprehension) 


37.80 


.13.93 


35.49 


11.33 


34.84 


10.35 


p<.05 


Addition 


44.17 


6.96 


44.80 


5.79 


43.62 


' 5.55 


p<*05 


Subtraction 


48.03 


10.12 


49.98 


9.87 


47.96 


8.72 


p<*05 


Multiplication 


31.89 


5.96 


33.22 


4.86 


32.55 


4.94 


7 p<,05 


Division 


31.28 


9.25 


33.39 


8.31 


34.37 


9.14 


p<*05 


Spelling (Words) * 


36.52 


11.17 


43.27 


8.14 






p<*05 


Spe 1 ling (^Sentences) 


26.77 


13.06 


28.14 


11.00 






p<*oi 



Table 6, predictably corroborates the pattern of results evident from an 
inspection of the median scores. . For reas9ns already discussed the 1960 m6ans 
could not be tabled* A univariate analysis of variance established that on 
each test the difference J^etween the largest and smallest year-group mean was 
statistically significarrt. 

Apart from the mean differences, the relative size of standard deviations 
is of interest* In every instance the standard deviations of the 1970 sample, 
irrespective of the size of means, is larger than the standard deviations of 
the 1965 and 1955 samples* The standard deviation is a" measure of dispersion 
of scores. This means that in tb!^ 1970 sample pupil test. scores were 
'more widely spread about the mean* 

In order to provide a more complete comparison of performance across 
all four year groups frequency distributions were computed according to the 
manner adopted in the 1960 survey* The achievement test scores were trans- 
formed into Grade Point Averages for this purpose while the intelligence 
test results were transformed into standardized I-Q* test scores* 
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2S 



38 B 
33C 

38G 

4L 

41A 

42A 

4^B 

4iD 

42E 

42r 

4^ 



SAMPLE 
1X2 

.036S 

.03S4 



.0088 



SAMPLE 

/ 1X3 



.0004 
^ .0002 
.0030 
.0000 
^ .009 L 
,00S4 



SAMPI£ 

2X4 



,0267 
.0002 



SAHPI£ 
3X4 > 



.0289 
.0166 

.0L82 

,0384 

.0034' 
.0000 
.057 6* 



SAHFLC 
1X2X3X4 



.058.1* 
.04 LI 
.0513* 
.0205 



.0040 
*0000 
.OOOL 
0»0 
.0449 
.0100 
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DIVISION 



Grade Norms 


1955 


V 

1960 . • 


1965 


• 1970 


Less than 4.0 


3.4 


4.1 


' 2.3 


4.1 


4.0 - 4.9 


4.3 


5.1 • - 


4.5 


9.5 ' 


S.O - 5.9 


24.7 


18.2 


23.1, 


32.07 


6.0 - 6.9 


20.9 


18.9 


24.4 


21.73 


7.0 - 7.9 


23v2 


20.^2 


24.8 


18.13 


More than 7.9 


23.4 


32.7 


20.9 


14.52 


MULTIPLICATION 


Grade Norms 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970 


Less than 4.0 


2.0 


1.5 


1.4 


2.8 


4.0 - 4.9 


' 4.5 


4.8 


3.8 


7.89 


5.0 - 5.9 


33.8 


24 . 3 


20.0 


40.0 


6.0 - 6.9 


.24.4 


18.3 


17.7 


18.2 


7.0 - 7.9 


19.7 


24.3 


25.2 


24.17 


More than 7.9 


15.6 


* 26.7 


32.0 


15.7 


ADDITION 








> 


Grade Norms 


1955 


1960 


1965 


• 1970 


Less than 4.0 


.-9 ■ 


.4 


.6 


1.0 


4.0 - 4.9 


7.7 


5.3 


4.3 


' 6.1 


5.0 - 5.9 


20.3 


12.7 


12.5 


19.61 


6.0 - 6.9 


24.5 


17.9 


19.3 


22.3 


7.0 7.9 


22.2 


13.5 


24.8 


18.6 


More than 7.9 


24.4 


50.2 


38.5 


32.29 
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Significant Questions on ^ 
Booktheft Questionnaire idien 
Crosstabulated with* Questions 2a and 
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which each original test score is multiplied, are called discriminant 
weights or coefficients and these (slightly modified) will be tabled 
be low » 

r 

The equation, f . 



Y, - a_ X_ + a^ + a, X. a X 

111 2 2 33 nn 

is called the discriminant function* is a discriminant score, 

a^ a^ a^re the discriminant weights, and X^ \w X^ are tfie test scores 

(Xj = I.Q., Word Knowledge, etc/). 

With three groups (such as the ^955, 1965 and 1970 year groups) two 
functions may usually be extracted » Thus one or two functions may succinctly 
describe the year group differences where seven tests results were initially 
used. This is one of, the real values of multiple discriminant analysis* 
By examining the mean discrii^liant scores for each group (these are known 
as centroids) and by examining the relative weights assigned to the different 
3(iriables a deeper understanding of the group differences may be gained. 

In the analysis of the 1970, 1965 and 19SS year groups two statistically 
significantjs^f unctions were extracted* The chi-Square test of significance 
for di^imination by the first dimension yielded a Value of 471^99, . 
significant tf€ll beyond the .00\ level, while the second dimension, with 
a chi^square value of 74*08, was also significant beyond the .001 level* 
The first vector (or function) accounted for 87 per cent of the predictable 
variation betwe^ the three "year groups, while the'second function accounted 
for the Remaining predictable variation* 

Correlations between the generated discriminant scores and the original 
seven test scores are shown in Table 10. 

It can be noted from this data that the I*Qt, reading comprehension and 
\division tests have the highest loadings on the first discriminant function 
ind^ largely characterise the dimension measured by this function* The 
lability to successfully compl>e3te the I.Q, and reading comprehension t^sts^, 

distinct from the division test tend to determine a ptipil's score on 
the first function, " 
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QUESTION 

2SB 
2SC 
25 Er 

25 F 

, 26A 
26D 

26 other 
27A 

27B 
27 
28 
2% 
30 . 
31 
32 
33 
34A 
' 341: 
35 
37A 
37 tJ 
37C ^ 
3$A 
38R 
38E 

380 t ' 

40 
* 41 
41A * 
42A 
42C 

42 (; 



Sample 1 



Sample 2 



0.2S 

*0203 

.0L43 

.0340 

.0527* 

.0433 

0*0 



,0000 
.OOOL 
,OLSl 
.0109 
,0000 

,0153 



.0240 
*028l 



.0000 



.0004 

*0029 
.0046 



0-0 



.0055 
*0294 



.0577* 
.0049 

0.0 



:i 



49 

3)2 



.0327 



.0548* 



.0000 



.0256 



Sam ple 3 

^ -—am 



Sqfflp l e 4 



ALL 



,0000 0-0 
*0398 



,0048 
*0l49 
,0397 
.0238 

,0456 

.0310 



.0089 



.048L 
0,0 



.0509* 
,0008 

.0072 



.0409 
.6489 



*0000 



,0119 



.0000 <}*0 



,0499 



0*0 

.0000 
-0121 

(.0000 

.0499 
.0205 



.0000 



*0257 
.0003 
,000 L 



0.0 



' *0126 



.0166 
.0L43 
^0053 

0.0 



.0002 
.0000 J 
.0001 
.0315 , 

0.0 
.0268 . 
.0223 

-,0503* 

.OOQl 

J .0>t3* 
,000^ 
.0030 

, .0079 
.0405 



.0250 

M 

.0395 
.0082 ' 



.0000 
.0039 
0U2 
.0007 
,0000 
.0000 



0,0 



,0007 
.000 1 

,0022 
,0508* 



.0214 
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Grade 5 and Grade 7 Comparisons 

As identical reading comprehension, word knowledge and, arithmetic 
tests were administered to both the Grade 5 and Grade 7, 196S and 1970 
samples, a further basis of comparison was available. The results are 
shown in Table ^ 

TABLE 12; COMPARISONS BETWEEN GRADE S AND GRADE 7 MEAN SC^S FOR 196S 
AND 1970 YEAR GROUPS ' . ^ 





1S6S' 


^ 1§70 


Word Knowledge: Grade S 
Grade 7 


25.97 
42.96 


25.86 
42.04 


Reading * Grade S 
Comprehension: qj^^j^ 7 


24.43 
35.49 


24.05 
■47. 80 


Addition: ' Grade S 
Grade 7 - 


37 .'46 
44.80 


^ 36.67 
44 . 17 


Subtraction: Grade 5 
Grade 7 


36.31 
. 49.98 


37.28 . 
48.03 


Multiplication: Grade 5 
Grade 7 


27.44 ' , 
33.22 


24.11 
31.89 


Division: Gradfe 5 
Grade 7 


. 24 . 26 ^■ 
33.39 


21.42 
31.28 



The statistics in Table 12, apart from allowing some direct comparlso 
of Grade 7 and Grade 5 standards (as measured by the particular test 
administered), permit mpre accurate estimate of performance trends and 
interactions . 

For example both the reading comprehension and word knowledge tests 
indicate substantial differences between Grade S and Grade 7 samples. 
This difference apart from confirming the fact that students acquire 
considerable skill and knowledge between the Grade S and ^^rade 7 level, 
TrSy^also indicate that for Grade S students the tests ^re too difficult. 
The ^an Grade 5 wQird knowledge score was only one quarter of the total 
possible score. 
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A further use of the Table above i^^ to determine whether the trends 
■for 196S and 1970 are consistent for Grade S and Grade 7, . In technical 

terms this question may be framed by asking whether there is an interaction 
"bettieen grade and year of survey. Probably the most significant interaction 

trcjixi concerns the reading comprehension results. The relative, improvement 
= Grade 7^ reading is not apparent at the Grad^ S level* There is.no . 

corresponding interaction of tl^ ^YP^ the^ closely related word knowIedgCi 

Explaining this result is a speculative mattex. Of course thera^is the 
possibility that the relative gain is due to ''sampling error. Qr, the effect 
may.w'^ll be due to some factor (such as experience of Grade 7 teacRers or a 
curriculum innovation) which has not been considered in the survey* 

The 1960 Peak . ^ 



The relatively outstanding performance of thfe 19^0 sample deserves some 
diSQu^^^ Was that year the highwater mark of^ade 7 achievement^ in the 
bas/c skills tested? What alternative explanations exist? A first point of 
verijicati6n might be an examination of sampling procedures » Anomalies in 
the selection of pupils may, have introduced bias, * ^ 

■ . / 

The 1960 report does^not elaborate the procedures adopted in drawing 
the sample. It simply states that "During the. last week in October 1960, 
1^000 children in Grade S and 1,000 children in Grade If classes throughout 
the State were given a battery of tests", (p.l) However official records, 
indicate that based on loca^tion and class^ of school, a proportlonate^xaridom 
sample was selected* In other words, sanijpling procedure^ were comparable^^ 
to those adopted in the other surveys. . * 

A second possible source of error coyld>have beenithe marking and scal- 
ing procedures adopted for the 1960 survey » However,, the arrangements 
adopted for the i960 survey were comparable to those adopted for the otiter 
surveys. Lists with full instructions'^or admini^er^ng and^arking tests 



were sent to schools. The class teac^eji^^^fhen administered the tests, mark- 
ed them from keys provided, entered results- on the scoring sheets provided 
„and,xeturiifi^d to^H^ad Office all test^ both osed and unused, instructions 
and ^rking keys. In the 1960 surVey, for the first time^ automatic data 
.processing procedures were utilised and fcasic analyses, following full 
specification, were contracted to I.B.M. ,Thus while complete standard-. ' 
isation of test administration procedures could not be totally ensured. 
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there appears no reason to suggest why any anomaly might have occurred in 
1960 rather than in any other survey. 

The relatively high average test scores of <the I960 subgroup must 
stand as reasonable estimates of that particular samplers performance, lor 
several of the tests, notwithstanding that statistical tests are not 
possible, the differenced between median scores for that year and the 
other survey years seem of sufficient ma^itude to rule out the caprice 
of sampling error as an explanation of ^/ants. 

The Intelligence Test Results ^ 

The mean intelligence test scores showed a consistent upward trend 
over all survey occasions at both the Grade 5 and Grade 7 level. On none 
of the skill tests was this pattern repeated. The simplistic conclusion 
that follows is that children are becoraing progressively ^'brighter'*, 
though not nec^sarily more able to read and compute. 

The 1965 report noted this trend and suggested that*^actors to be 
considered were the exclusion of "special schools'* and the lapse of time 
since the norming of the Australian Council for Educational Research's 
Intermediate D Intelligence Test in ^949. While a renorming would have 
adjusted subsequent survey averages closer to the theoretical "average 
100" this event would not ^lelp explain why in this particular intelligence 
test progressively over each five year period children havf successfully 
completed more test items. 

For some reason Children appear to becoming more , adept at responding 
to the items that compose the Australian Council for Educational Research ' 
Intelligence Test. Whether this facility is attributable to more than test 
wiseness (practice^^ and exposure to comparable types of tests or test it^ms) 
or, whether the schools have been progressively incorporating into their 

curricula components that might form the basis of an intelligence test, 
is open to question. An inquiry following the 1970 test administration 
indicated that many children had completed a form of the Australian Council 
for Educational Research Intel ligence^est early in the year under the 
direction of Departmental Guidance Officers. However, both hypotheses 
se^ plausible. . " * 
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A per:^exing aspect of this trend, assuming th%t it represents a real 
gain in ability to respond to intelligence tests, is that it has not been 
accom'apnied by similar patterns of performance on the skill tests. It has 
already been noted that most of the tests are at least moderately inter- 
correlated. For the Grade 7 sample the correlation coefficients ranged 
from 0.40 for addition to 0.72 for reading comprehension. This ciroumstance 
makes explanation more difficult. This phenomenon seems worthy of further 
investigation. 

The Relationship Between School and Other Factors to School Achievement , 
Need for Caution t 

^ ■ 4 

It has already been discussed in this Report that the survey is not 
an appropriate means of determining the influence (or causal relationship) 
between school organisational factors and school achievement. This view 
can be easily demonstrated in Table 13: Mean Grade 7 Achievement Test 
Differences According to Certain School-and Other Factoids. Results from 
the survey- in 196S and 1970 have consistently favoured class *iizes of 
forty or more pupils. .The 1960 survey found that the highest levels of 
achievement occurred in classes of fifty or more childrenl Does this mean 
that the Education Department should rush towards increasing class size? 
Obviously not. There is no substantial evidence that class size, of itself, 
contributes to higher or lower school achievemeht. It could well be that 
more skilled t^^hers are found in larger classes, a deliberate strategy 
effected by the^j^Jiool principal. This hypothesis, like many others that 
LOuld be advanced is largely speculative. The survey at least cannot 
substantiate or dismiss these exp^lanations. in a similar manner there 
is'little td be gained in attributing causal influences to the relation- 
sfiips that occur, say between location of school and achievement. This is 
not to say that the results in Table 13 are necl&ssarily of no use. As ^ 
descriptidn of achievement according to the various categories they are a 
valid record. Yet even as description the usefulness must be qualified. 
For example what is served by knowing that pupils in metropelitan schools 
did ''better" than ehi-ldren in country schools at multiplication though 
worse at division. It seems absurd to think that thei:e is some underlying 
quality of country schooling which inhibits multiplication skills yet 
facilitates division slills. Presumably, differences of this type arej 
largely due to sampling error. ^ / 



T^BLE 13: MEAN GRADE 7 ACHIEVEMENT TEST DlFFI-RENCI-S ACCORDING TO CERTAIN SCHOOL AND OTHER FACTOKS 
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Test 


Sex or Pupi 1 
- (+ favours ,boys) 


Location of School 
(+ favour^ Metro-) 


Class Si2c2 
(+ favours 
larger) 


Class Grouping3 
(+ favours 
grouped) 


Streaming 
(+ favours 
streamings) 


Class of School 
(+ favours ' 
Class 1) 




S5 


65 




S5 


65 


70 


65 


70 


65 


70 


65 


'70 


55 


65 


70 


Intel 1 igence Test 


+0. 


26 


-0. 


7,9 


+0 


.SI 


w — " 

+ 3.22 


+5.21 


+ 1-.37 


+ 2-79 


+5 


.71 

, 1 


-1.42 


-1.44 


-0-12 


-1. 


31 


-1.9S 


f 

-1.07 


-2.44 


Word Know 1 e il D e 


+ 1. 


67 


-1 . 


45 


-1 


.40 


+3.15 


+ 3. 19 


-^51 


+ 2.95 


+6 


,80 


-2.35 


-1.75 


+0.75 


-1. 


04 


-4.19 


-1.71 


-1.26 


Reading for Meaning 


-0. 


46 


-1. 


75 


.7 


.25* 


+ 2.97 


+0.61 


-0.85 


+ 1.J9 


+7 


.34 


-0.44 


-2'. 59 


-1.18 


+1. 


90 


-3.43 


-1.91 


+0.65 


Addition ' 


-1. 


38 


-1. 


13 


-1 


.25 


-0.91 


+2.78 


+1.15 


+0.44 


+ 1 


.59 


-0.56 


-2.59 


+1.69^ 


+0. 


50 


+0.50 


+ 1.58 


-0.88 


Subtraction 


-1. 


17 


-0. 


34 




.05 


+0.51 


\k3.17 


+1.38 


-fl.32, 


+0 


.73 


, -1.81 


+0.12 


+ 2.63 


+0. 


88 


-1.70 


+ 1.51 


-1.64 


Multiplication 


-0. 


27 


-0. 


33 


-0 


.30 


+0.^ 


+ 1.94 


+0.54 


+0.90 


"*1 


.86 


-1.04 


-0.61 


+ 1.68 


+0. 


05 


-1 .12 


+ 1.71 


-1:41 


Division 


-1. 


12 


-o! 


84 


-1 


.13 


+ 2.30 


+2.97 


-0.06 


+2 ..18 


+ 2 


.74 


-1.44 


-1.75 


+2.40* 


-0, 


44 


-3.38 


+0.85 


-1.81 


Spelling (Words) 


N. 


A. 


-2. 


39 


-3 


.43 




+3.40 


+2.13 


+ 1.96 


+3 


:7i 


-2.34 


-1.67 


+2.92 


-1. 


53 


N.A. 
*• 


-1.23 


-2.33 


Spe 1 1 i ng 
(Sentences) 


N. 


A. 


-2. 


47 








+3.90 


+2.88 


+2.04 


+5 


.01 


-1.80 


-1.93 


+2-78 


-2. 


12 


N.A. 


+ 0.35 





1 Differences are expressed in terms, of raw score units. 

2 The mean differences reported in this column are drawn from comparisons between class size 
. categories *'31-40" and "40 o^ more pupils", where sub-sample sizes were in 1965, 274 and 

. 722 pupils respectively and in 1970, 526 and . 439 pupils respectively. Thes^ two categories 
contained inearly 90 per cent of the total sample of pupils. 

5 The mean differences reported rn this column are drawn from comparisons between pupils / 
instructed in either single grade classrooms or classrooms which contain pupils in- two 
grades- Pupils in classrooms containing more than two grades con^iributed to less than 
five per cent of the total sample. In the 1965 sample S71 pupils were in single grade 
classrooms and 18" in rooms containing t^^^o grades. In the 1970 sample 716 pupils were * 
m single grade classrooms and 201 pupils iri rooms containing two grades. 
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Sex Differences 

The superior perfoimance of^irls in certain tests of educational ^ 
achiefvement is well noted in the literature* A relatively faster rate of 
cognitive and emotional developmeut is said to be one factor accounting 
*for this phenomenon* Table 13 shows on most tests marginal advantages in 
favour of girls » However, it should be noted that many of th^e differences 
in mean performance between the sexes are very slight and could be due to 
sampling error* The occasional superior performance of boys, for example 
in wor^. knowledge in 1955 and subtraction in 1970, suggests the nCed for 
some qualification vof clear cut statements of expectation of superior 
performance on the part of girls, * . 

Location of School 

In 1965 the pattern of survey results showed a consistent advantage 
favouring the metropolitan schools. In 1970 the situation was less clear 
\^th most differences^ excepting the spelling test results, of a very small 
magnitude. The position is now such that, in terms of the test battery 
employed in the survey, it is not possible to m^ke unqualified, statements 
regafrding superior metropolitan or c\>untry performance* 

CUss Size ^ , > 

In 6rder*to examine the relationship between class size and achievement 
five categories were arbitrarily decided: *0-10, 11-20, 21-30, 31-40 and more 
than 40- The large majority*of the sample^ for 1965 and 1970 (comparable 
data* from 1955 and 1960 were not available) were accommodated in categories 
of "31-40" and "more tfian 40"- Consequently only these two categories were 
utilised in subsequent ahalyses - As Table 13 indicates, without exception 
differences between mean perfoimances of children in these categories 
favoured children in the larger class size* Irt the 1970 sample these 
differences are of considerable magnitude, particularly in the tests 
containing a "verbal" component » 

The 1960 report^ discussed a similar trend* It noted that "The best 
performance in both grades (Grade 5 and Grade 7) were obtained by children 
in classes of 50 or over. On the composite scores in both grades^ this 
group had less retardation and more accelerated children than any other 
group". (p*13) 

■9 
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Class Grouping 

A grouped class in this study refers to a multi-grade class; a class 
where a single teacher is responsible for the supervision two groups 
(or more) of students each largely and cohesively pursuing separate 
objectives and curricula. The situation occurs in those situations 
where because of insufficient numbers to justify the formation of separate 
classes a single teacher is given instructional'^responsibi lity for move 
than* one grade . 

It should be noted that class grouping, alo^. with other variables 
employed in this survey, is a -rather coarsely grained variable- It does 
not necessarily provide any picture^of what instructional st^tegies are 
adopted in the classroom, and a great many different procedures may operate 
under a guise of ^mixed grades' or whatever nomenclature is used- " ^fe^ 

Relatively few students are enrolled in GovertfinelifHchools in this 
State which operate , with a mixture of more than two grades -in one class- 
room- Hence, the statistics derived for classes of three and more grades, 
because of the paucity of numbers, tend to be unreliable- In both the 
1965 and 19'^0 surveys the class containing four grades tended to do better 
than the more grade-homogeneous grtKipings- When it is borne in mind that 
the sub^sample size for the 1965 *and 1970 was 41 and 11 resjSectiVely then 
the need for caution becomes apparent- Consequently Table 13 contains 
statistics which relate to classrooms with single grade or collectivities 
of two grades- Results favour Uy small margins ungrouped classes with 
the single exception of the subtraction test- 

Streaming ^ 

'The division of children into clasjses according to general ability 
(streaming) has been a contentious, issue for many years- Various education- 
al advantages are attributed to instruction in either streamed or unstreamed 
class grouping. The literature tends to be equivocal. Unfortunately, 
TabXe 13 does not yield any more conclusive a picture. In both the 1965 ' 
and 1970 surveys there were superior performances for both the streamed and 
unstreamed situations. To add to the inconclusiveness on some tciits Jn 
1970 the 1965 pattern of performance was reversed- 
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It" does n^t seem possible to make generaU^isod statements favouring 
streamed or unstreamed conditions. Furthermore to conclude that streaming 
favours the development of subtraction computation skills yet not multipli- 
cation ski seems a fatuous statement. 

4 

\ 

Class of School 

^For administrative purposes schools are divided by the Education 
Department into various categories. Class lA schools are the largest with 
enrolments of approximately 700 children. Class^IV schools are the small- 
est and are usually remote, one teacher schools with enrolments of perhaps 
20 children- Thus in some respects "class of school" is a proxy variable 
for "school size"- 

In Table 13 comparisons are shown in terms of difference's between 
performances of pupils in Class lA and Class II schools. Thus the 
comparisons are between children attending the largest and the middle 
range of primary schools- To have utilised Class IV instead of Class II 
schools in the. comparison would have in essence repeated the metropolitan- 
country comparisons. 

The results are not clear cut though a clear majority of comparisons 
favour the children attending the smaller Class II schools. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The 1955 Survey * 

The 1955 survey concludes: 



1. The main purpose of tt^ survey was to enquire into the amount 
of retardation. This vas seen to be very slight in reading, 
wherea^ there appears to be a definite retardation in 
arithmetic . 

The conclusion continues: 

It seems possible that there might be some connection betweefi 
the methods of instruction used and the amount of retardation. 
For some time reading has been approached from the point of 
% individual differences* Children are heard read individually 
and generally are divided into three or more reading groups 
in primary; schools, to the e;ctent that this is standard 
practice- This is not so to the same e:ctent for arithmetic. 
If individual differences can be cohered for arithmetic by*,, 
some form of grt>ufi instruction as is done by read^^ng it 
^ « should be possible to accomplish this within the present 

organisation with (Classes e:cisting at present- * 

2* Because of the nature^f the tests involving number combinations 
and tables, the fundamental processes, it would appear that 
these need constant repetition and revision up to Standard VI 
in arithmetic* 

The report concludes on an optimistic note: . * 

3. Care must be taken to see that the satisfactory standard of 
reading is maintained and that the small percentage of 
retarded readers is eliminated- 

In terms of conclusion three, it could be argued that by 1970 the * 
schools were meeting with some success* The number of children reading 
below their grade average'had been reduced (though not eliminated) and 
the overall, standard appeared to have risen considerably. ^ 

The situation in arithmetic was more confused. Gains had been 
achieved in addition and subtraction while losses Jiad occurred in 
multiplication and division. 

T^e 1960 Survey * 

I Performance of children in the 1960 Purvey was , summarised as' 
follows: 
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^ 



The results seem to indicate that a large reduction of retardation 
in reading has occurred over the five years between 1955 and I960, 
and an increase in those children who were considered accelerated 
has also become obvious. Arithmetic shows some improvement but not 
^ to the same marked degree as in reading (p. II). y 

The improvement in reading was explained in these terms: 

It seems possible that Curriculum requirements and methods of 
instruction used might bear some relation to the amount of retard- 
ation. For some time teachers and research wofkers have paid a 
lot of attention to catering for individual differences in read- 
ing. Over the last five years individualized reading schemes, 
the recognition of the necessity to give children readers designed 
to cater for their individual abilities, reading readiness 
programmes and a greater effort orv giving children instruction in 
specified reading skills have all helped toproduce these results 
Cp.12). ^^Siv - 

As in 1955 arithmetic results were categorised as "poor" even though some 

■ 4 

overall improvement had been noted. 

Although improvement- in arithmetic has taken place, this has not 
been due to any organized effort to, produce these results. 

In arithmetic, more material is needed to give children the 
opportunity to gain a knowledge of number by being able to 
understand it, rather than to develop it through rote drills 
and abstract experience. It has been said that the, fundamental 
processes are of utmost importance in Jbeing able to manipulate 
numbers. If this is so, the poor results in arithmetic as 
measured by the tests used in the survey, will only be obviated 
by an effort to produce an approach to number based on under- 
standing and a recognition that individuals should be able tX) ^ 
progress at. their own rate to the limit of their capacity. The 
Cui^enaire method of teaching number may be^ a solution- to some 
of these problems Cp.12). ( 



The 1965 Survey 

The report of the 1965 survey is confined largely to a description 
^of results -and contains little, if any judgmental observation regarding 
standards of reading or arithmetic. 

The emphasis of the 1965 survey was primarily to determine the 
influence of selected factory such as location and size of school, school 
^organisation, class size, bus^ travel and sex of pupil upon pupil achievement. 

The report offered no recommendations for further action. * 



37. 

The 1970 Survey 

1. Large scale longitudinal studies, such as the Survey of Primary School 
Achievement inherit particular problem^of sampling and^test reliability 
and validity- These are crucial aspects of'any empirical investigation^ 

of this type for unless the sample is demonstrably representative of^hc 
population and the tests are of proven adequacy then anj5i conclusions derived 
from the survey must be of doubtful value. 

Of these two major considerations, sampling and instrumentation/ the 
former is the more satisfactory in its present sUrvey format- This is not 
to say that there could not afford to be modifications and refinements- 
For example, the precision of the sampling would be increased if, assuming 
that the present ceiling o£ approximately 1,000 pupils must remain, a larger 
number of schools were selected and some proportion randomly chosen from 
within each class or grade cohort- 

Of more significance, is the nature of the instrumentation, that is, 
the test battery used to monitor standards, 

' The particular achievement tests appear to be pitched at^^n in- 
appropriate difficulty level. They do not adequately discriminate- 
They test only a very narrow perspective of primary school achievement - 
It would appear that more appropriate tests could be adapted or con- 
sleeted to either replace or supplement the existing test battery in 
order to give the survey the depth and meaning that are warranted by ' 
the last decade of tur^culm innovation- Without this modification, 
a future survey does not seem warranted - 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that without a proper under- 
standing of the, nature of the tests used in the survey, statements 
about decl^i^ne or improvement in'' "standards" are likely to be highly 
misleading- Many teachers in 1970 would dismiss the attributes being , 
measured by sever<ai of the tests, particularly those relating to 
arithmetic computation, as boardering on the trivial in comparison 
to the total curriculum of the school^ 

2. At the Grade 7 level the overall trends in primary school achieveiacnt - 
over the past fifteen years appears to have been that performance in most 
of the sKllls Listed reached a peak in 1960 and deteriorated to soiae extent 
after that year- 196S and 1970 comparisons revealed the 1965 year group to 
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be at an advantage (though in some subjects this advantage was nearly 
negligible) in all subjects except riding comprehension* 

■ ' / 

It is worth noting in an attempt to provide balance that the 19S5; 
report concluded that the standard of reading was satisfactory and should 
be maintained* In fact in 1970 performance on the reading comprehension 
test had riseii by -a "statistically significant amount* There is obviously 
no absolute standard of performance. , ' , * 

fi^ the Grade S level; the discrepancies between the 1965 and 1970 
year" groups favoured the 196S studerits* 

In 1970 there was a greater dispersion of test scores than in any other 
survey year. 

^Interpreting these results is largely speculative owing to the in- 
adequacies of the survey as a research method* It Is uftl*ikely that any' 
single factor is responsible for the differences between the year groups. 
One tentative explanation put forward is that the particular skills measured 
by the survey test battery have received less ^ir^hasis in 1970 owing to 
substantial curriculum change* Teachers in 1970 may not have stressed 
these skills to the same extent as their 1960 counterparts. 



rklt it i; 



3. In general^ it is true of the 1970 year group that according to the 
test performances: 

i. Girls oUt performed boyS on a majority of tests* ^ 

ii. There did not exist a clear stnd consistent pattern of 

results favouring either metropolitan or country pupils* 

iii. Pupils in the larger classes gained on average higher 
scores than pupils in smaller classes* 

iv. Pupils in single graded clas^f^ out performed pupils in 
>> , classes with mixed grades* ^ 

V, Pupils in classes streamed according to general ability 
did not consistently gain on- average^ higl^er test scores 
than pupils in unstreamed classes* 

vi. Pupils in Class II primary schools tended C]^ gain higher 
average scores •n most tests than children in Class lA 



Y-rJ^r^" primary schools, 
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A.^ Consideration must be given to the prospecfof a 1975 survey. In 
view of the limitations regarding the current test battery an assessment 
must be ntade whether the likely outcomes of the survey warrant the 
investment of resources. To rejW^ce components of the test battery 
destroys the longitudinal component of the pnpject. Hence a question 
must be p'osed regarding the value of continuing to administer the 
existing tests or whether a fresh start to monitoring standards is 
required , 
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APPENDIX 1 : CUSSIFICATION BY SCHOOL OF 1960, 1965 AND 1970 GRADE^f 
SAMPLES , * ' 



\ 



Classification 



19.65 ' 1970 




Total Population 



Sample 



1960 



1965 



1970 



Junior High Schojol 
Class lA 
Xlass I 
Class II 

Class III . 
Class IV 
Mission 



12,0 

64.0 
' 8.0 
10. 0 
4.0 
2.0 



100.0 



25.33 
49.26 
12,36 
11.84 
0.01 



38.84 
40.02- 

8\67, 
10.03 

0.02 



100.0 



100.0 



APPENDIX 2 : TESTS ADMINISTERED TO GRADE 7 SAMPLE IN 1955, 1960^ \0t>> 
AND 1970 SURVEYS 



ERIC 



Test 


Time 
Limit 


No. of 
Items 


Reliability"'' 


1955 


I960 


1965 


1970 


Intelligeijce 
















A.C.E.R. Intermediate D 


30 


80 






/ 


/ 


/ 


Readdng 
















A.C .E.R. Reading -for 
Meaning 
Form D 


20 


60 




■ 




/ 


/ 


Meaning 
Form D 


20 


60 








/ 




A.C.E.R. Word Knowledge 
Forp C 


10* 


100 




/ 


J 

y 


/ 


J 
V 


A.C.E.R. word Knowledge 


1 (\ 


1 fin 








/ 




A.C.E.R. Silent Reading 
Form C 




60 




/ 








A.C.E.R* Silent Reading 
Form D 




. 60 


- 










Spel line 
















W.A» Grade 7 Spelling 
Test ^ 
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/ 


/ 


/ 


A.C.E.R. Spelling Test 
Torm e 




102 


& 

0. 94 




/ 

V 


J 


J 


Arithmetic 
















A.C.E.R. Arithmetic 
Form C 




1 












Part 1 Addition 


70 * 


■ 50 


0.85 


/ 


/ 


■ / 




Part 2 Subtraction 


75 


55 


o.Tr 


/ 


V 


/ 


> 


Part 3 Multiplication 


55 


35 


0,73 


/ ' 


/ 


7 




Part 4 Division 


60 


40 


0.93 


/ 


/ 


/ 




Departmental Arithmetic 
















Part 1 










V 






Part 2 ^ . 










/. 






X^rms and Relations 




60 


0.75 


y 









* This test was administered with 10 minute and 15 minute 
1965 and 1970. The standard time (reported in martuals) 

t Data from test manuals. 

I 



time limits iti 
was 10 minuto?; 



2. 



APPENDIX 3; SAMPLE PRACTICE ITEMS 



I. A.C.E.R. Intermediate Test D 



1, FOOT is to MAN as HOOF is to (?) 

(I) dog C2X horse) (3) lion (4) cat (5) bird 

2. iVhat is the next number in this series? 

5, 10, 15, 20, 25, ,, 



C T 
C ) 



2, A.C.E.R. VJord Knowledge 



1/ quick 


1, soft 


2* quiet 


3, 


fast 


4, 


run 4, sharp ( 3 ) 


2. smaU 


1 , man 


2. baby 


3. 


big 


4. 


little 5, ant ^ i ) / 



3. AX.E.R. Reading for Meaning 



The trees were losing their leaves of 
crimson, gold and brown. As they fell,. 
Old Tom the gardener swept them on to 
burning heaps from which the blue smoke 
drifted lazily. 



The best name for this story 

1, Spring 
2* Painting 

3, Autumn Leaves 

4. Rubbish 

5j New Brooms 



AX.E.R. Arithmetic Test 



Addition: 



r 

310 
88 
57 



Subtraction: 718 
639 

Multiplication: 386 
78 



Division: 9/60^ 



i 

52 



A.C.E.R, Spelling (Sentences) ' 

(Children write complete sentences as dictated by a Supervisor) 
The completion of the task/was greeted with shouts of approval 



Western Australian Education Department Spelling (Words) 
SWOLLEN The boy's broken arm became swollen SWOLLEN. 



I 
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APPENDIX 4 : ESTIMATI-NG THE INFLUENCE OF SPLEDEDNESS ON THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WORD KNOWLEDGE TEST 

Rarely are pure speed or pure power tests ever used in practice. Most 
tests are partially speeded to some degree, depending on how much time is 
allocated to the test. Cronbach and Warrington (19I1) have provided a 
means of estimating the, effect of the speededness of a test, which may 
limit the amount of time pupils may spend on a tes^t. 

Results from the 1965 survey has been used for this* purpose for In 
that year data were collected from pupils under speeded and non-speeded 
(or power) conditions- 

Parallel forms of the word knowledge test (fofms C and D) were 
administered to the sample* Each form was administered under speeded 
conditions (10 minutes) and relative power conditions (here 15 minutes 
was allowed, though more time may have been desirable) » 

TKe formula is: \/ ^ 

\ _ 1 r (Sc,Pd). r (Sd.Pc) . _ - ^ ^ 

' ' ^ ' r (Sc,Gd). r (Pc,Pd) , / 

where ' S = Speeded Conditions * ^ ' , * 

P " Power Conditions ' * ^ . 

C S D = Test forms . \ * 

^ ^r = Product Moment Correlation * . ^ ^ 

T = True Score Variance Attributed to Spteededness 

The outcome of this investigation is that speededness appeared ^Lp^ , ^ 
play a relatively 5mall part in determining the ordering of students^on 
^ the word knowledge test, at least for 1965, though the estimates of J 

are ii>n the conservative' side. At^ the Grade 7 level only 4*32 per cent ' 
( * of the variation of the students' word knowledge test performance Js \ 
attributable to the speededness factor while at the Gra<j^ 5 l&vel onLy 
0. 1 per cent . * , ^ ^ 

^ ^ The example above does not provide any information rjegarding whether 
this effect operated differentially during the four surveys. It is 

interesting to note results in the Table below for the word knowledge 

. \' 

test, which was administered under both speeded and unspeeded conditions.. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1965 AND 1970 MEANS OF WORD KNOWLEDGE 
TEST ADMINISTERED UNDER SPEEDED AND UNSPEEDED CONDITIONS 





Conditions 


1965 

X 


1970 
X 


Difference 
P = .05 
X 


Grade 7^ 


> 

Speeded (10 mlnO 
Unspeeded (15 min.) 


42.96 
54.74 


42.04 
52.36 


NotT-Significant 
Significant 


Grade 5 


fa * 
Speeded (10 jnln,) ' 
Unspeeded- (15 jnin.) 


26.50 
32.16 


25.96 
32.30 


Non -Significant 
Significant 



l^liile the differences in time limit did hot appear to affect the 
relative standing of the two year groups at the Grade 5 level, it did at 
the Grade 7 level where^ with the additional time^ the' 1965 year group 
significantly outscored the 1970 group. This result does to some extent 
substantiate the hypothesis advanced earlier that the ability to compute 
under speeded conditions was a much more important aim prior to 1970 and 
may therefore partly explain relatively poor perfcynnance of the 1970 year 
group on various tests » 



